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insufficient) he will refuse to record it and the workman's weekly
compensation must be continued till an agreement, satisfactory to
the registrar, is reached. He may refer the agreement to the judge
for his consideration., but this does not occur frequently in practice.
The county court judge acts as an arbitrator in all matters in dispute
between the parties under the Workmen's Compensation Act. When
acting as arbitrator the judge frequently sits with a medical referee
or assessor, and it is peculiarly fortunate that in the Oxford County
Court the judge is a medical man as well as a barrister. Appeals in
practically all matters within the jurisdiction of the county courts go
direct to the Court of Appeal
(4.) Assizes. The assize courts for the county of Oxford (including
the city) and the county of Berkshire form part of the Oxford circuit
and are held respectively in Oxford and Reading every four months
to try the most serious criminal cases. They are presided over by a
judge of the High Court of Justice sitting with a jury. Appeals, as
from quarter sessions, lie to the Court of Appeal. The assize court
also hears certain civil cases sitting with or without a jury, and unde-
fended divorce cases. As the work of the Oxford Assizes covers an
area so much wider than that of the Survey, it is not dealt with here
although it seems necessary to give this brief description of the
position of the court within the framework of the local organs of
justice.
(5.) The coroner's court. The coroner's court is a very ancient institu-
tion which has retained a large measure of its ancient functions.
Although the duties of the coroner to inquire into fires and stranded
royal fish have been generally abolished, he still retains the duty of
holding an inquest into cases of treasure trove and in cases where
any person is suspected of having died a violent or unnatural death
or where the cause of death is unknown. In the latter case, the court,
sitting with a jury, may return a verdict of murder or manslaughter
against a named individual and commit him to a court of petty
sessions. In view of the duplication of evidence thereby involved
and for other reasons the advantages of this system have been ques-
tioned. Since the abolition of public executions the coroner holds
an inquest on executed criminals and certifies the cause of death.
He has no administrative duties.
Coroners, although originally elected and serving without pay,
are now appointed by county and county borough councils and
receive a salary from local funds. They themselves appoint deputies
who are unpaid. They are required to be 'fit persons', which is
generally interpreted to mean either medical practitioners or persons